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progress, for agriculture was fated to lose, in the same..s century
that saw the enclosures, the support of weaving and s^aning
in the cottages and farmsteads. In 1733 John Kay invented
the flying shuttle, which displaced the hand loom; and in 1764
James Hargreaves invented the spinning-jenny. Small agri-
culturalists and farm labourers became factory workers and the
aggregation of landed wealth proceeded even more quickly.
Meanwhile in the growing towns high taxation and expanding
currency brought, as always, a rich and constantly increasing
return to capitalist enterprise, while wages for a time lagged
behind. All this happened while the energy of our rulers and
the genius of our sailors was increasing, beyond all experience
since the days of the Roman Empire, the extent of our territories
and the value of our trade.

To the social revolution which was taking place the great
orators and political managers of the golden age of English
politics made no reference. While Chatham was acting the
part of great statesman and Newcastle was exercising his
authentic talent as a great politician a new world was coming
into being, and to the task of determining the character of the
transition there was found none in all that galaxy of talent
ready to turn his hand.

Partly this was due to the foreign danger; but it was also true
that for the men of the early eighteenth century the problems of
domestic politics ended with the revolution of 1688. It is always
so after great convulsions. Then, as to-day, men forgot that
political settlements may conclude but can never create. For-
getting this, the post-revolution statesmen took politics to mean
foreign policy. Society was an organic structure, needing for
its healthy development only the fusion of economic and
political power at home and protection from enemy action
> abroad. Essentially the doctrines of, laissez-faire already com-
manded general assent, and their acceptance by the ruling
power had been ratified by the settlement of 1688. It only
remained to protect the already perfect structure from the
challenge of France. The later Whigs, and notably Burke in
his first manifestation and Fox, worshipped volubly and elo-
quently at the shrine of liberty, but what they meant by liberty
was, in the ultimate analysis, the subordination of politics to